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Can We Solve the Civil Rights 


Issue Now? 
* 


Mr. Wirtu: Today we are celebrating Abraham Lincoln’s birthday; 
and we are about to celebrate the annual Brotherhood Week. It is fitting, 
therefore, that today’s Rounp Taste should be devoted to the topic of 
whether we can solve the civil rights issue now—an issue which was so 
dear to Lincoln’s heart. That issue was not settled in Lincoln’s day. It is 
alive today; indeed, it has become the principal issue of national politics 
and of many of our states. What do you think Lincoln’s views on this 
issue would be? 


Senator Dovetas: Lincoln, I think, would not only support but 
strongly advocate the civil rights program which President Truman is 
advocating. But I know that he would do this with the same spirit, the 
compassion, and understanding with which he carried out his own 
policies during the Civil War. At that time of great national stress he 
steered us through many difficulties, so that we at once freed the slaves 
and saved the Union. He behaved toward all parties with such under- 
standing and sympathy that he sought to heal rather than to incite con- 
flict and differences. 

As we approach this issue of civil rights, we of the North and those of 
the South should practice toward each other the same spirit which he 
followed, and we should guide our action “with malice toward none 
and with charity toward all.” 


Mr. WirtH: But one of the grim facts which you have suggested 
about the civil rights question is the division between North and South. 
McGill, as a Southerner, what is your view on this? 

Mr. McGutt: Along with other thoughtful Southerners I believe, with- 
out reservation, in the objectives of civil rights. We must get on with 
them now without destroying national unity. Of course, the negation of 
what we call civil rights is more marked in the South for historical and 
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economic reasons. Southern resistance is the greater and the more stubi 
born because most of the articulate voices in the North—not without 
some justification, but nonetheless with what seems to be considerabk 
self-righteousness—have singled out the South as a separate evil entity 
which alone bars the way to a civil rights utopia. That position I believe 
to be untenable. I believe that we must press on now, employing the 
political techniques of Abraham Lincoln, which I conceive to be striving 
toward the ultimate solution by dealing with what is now possible anc 
not delaying the solution by an all-or-nothing assault. 


Mr. WirtH: But is the Truman proposal an all-or-nothing assault: 


Senator Dovetas: No, I would not say so. The Truman proposal ha: 
four specific features to it. The first is the so-called “omnibus bill,” th: 
most important feature of which is that segregation on interstate carrier: 
is to be eliminated and the provisions of the Fourteenth Amendment 
granting to each person equal protection of the laws, shall be imple 
mented. That is the first proposal. The second proposal is a federal anti 
lynching law, to which, in practice, very few people object. The third ane 
the fourth proposals, however, are the issues upon which there is real con 
flict. President Truman is proposing that we abolish the poll tax, whicl 
now exists in seven Southern states, by a federal law; and he is propos 
ing a national fair employment practices bill, which imposes prison sen 
tences for those who are judged to be in violation. It is upon these las 
two features, and particularly upon the last feature, that the real conflic 
is being waged. 

Mr. Wirtu: But this program looks to me like a minimum progran 
and not like anything utopian or anything impossible in a country whicl 
claims to be a democratic society. 


Mr. McGutu: I do not think that it is impossible, but certainly it is ; 
minimum approach. We have to crawl before we walk; we have to attait 
minimums before we attain maximums. 


1 The Fourteenth Amendment says: “All persons born or naturalized in th 
United States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the Unite 
States and of the State wherein they reside. No State shall make or enforce any lav 
which shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States 
nor shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty, or property without du 
process of law, nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal protection o 
the laws. ...” 
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My idea about it is that the greatest civil right anyone can possess is 
the right to vote. In the South we have had an astounding advance in the 
number of Negro voters. In the seven states of the old Confederacy, the 
increase since 1940 has been about 200 per cent. In the twelve Southern 


states, so classified, I seem to recall that there are about seven hundred 


thousand Negroes registered to vote. All that is having an effect. Certain- 
ly I would be dishonest if I did not say that federal agitation has acceler- 
ated it, but this astounding increase in voting is bringing all sorts of im- 
provements in civil rights and living standards. More and more police 
in the major cities of the South are being added all along. There has 
been a quickening of attention on the evils which have existed in the 
police system and the jury and trial systems. There is now a better 
system of justice for the Negro. Lynchings have been prevented in great 
numbers. More jobs are opening up. And I think that we have discovered 
something out of this civil rights issue which has provided a bridge, you 
might say, for the two peoples to cross and to meet and discuss. So there 
is a big improvement. 


Senator Douctas: We should all not only admit but be thankful for 
the great progress which the South has made. Part of that may be due 
to the federal agitation, but certainly part of it is due to the spirit of the 
Southern people themselves. But progress is still slow in comparison with 
needs... 


Mr. McGut: That is true. 


Senator Douctas:... because there are seven states which still have a 
poll tax, which disqualifies the poor whites as well as the poor blacks. 
Last November two of these states, Virginia and Texas, defeated pro- 
posals to abolish the poll tax. And, as a result of the poll tax, I suppose 
that less than 10 per cent of the qualified voters take part in the Demo- 
cratic primaries, which is the election. 


Mr. McGutt: It is about that. 


Mr. Wirtu: I grant that this progress has been made, but I am not so 
sure that we ought to be thankful to the South for it. After all, the South 
is a part of the nation, and it is becoming incorporated in the nation 
more thoroughly economically, politically, and morally. This is part of 
the sign of integration, but the question is whether the progress is fast 
enough, not only to keep pace with the need but also to keep pace with 
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the claims which men are making for equal rights and equal oppor 
tunity. 

Mr. McGitt: It is not fast enough, we all admit that. The trouble ha: 
been that we have had two struggles down there. You properly say that 
we are coming back into the nation. We have had an economic struggle 
to get back into the nation as well as a social struggle. 


Senator Dovctas: It is true, is is not, that the North has put economic 
burdens upon the South by the protective tariffs which have interferec 
with the market for cotton and by railroad rates which have made manu- 
facturing difficult in the South? 


Mr. McGiutt: Yes. 


SENATOR Douctas: So that we owe an economic obligation to the South 
to correct these evils. Is that not true? 


Mr. McG: Yes, and there must be an awareness of the fact that one 
has delayed the other. 


Mr. Wirtu: If we are agreed on the ends to be pursued, and if it is the 
question merely of the speed with which they are to be pursued and the 
means by which they are to be pursued, then I think the question is why 
have we not made these gains now. After all, the Eightieth Congress dic 
nothing about this legislation; and in the Eighty-first Congress, so far 
nothing has happened to encourage me that any important progress wil 
be made. 


Senator Dovuctas: Before we turn to a discussion of the specific 
means, I think that we, and all Americans, should realize the funda. 
mental reasons why we who believe in this legislation really think that 
it should be put into effect. As I see it, my own belief in this matter is 
very simple. It is based on two fundamental assumptions. The first is reli. 
gious in nature. The Bible tells us that all men are brothers and that God 
hath made of one blood all the peoples of the earth. Now, if that is true 
(and I believe that it is true), it follows that we should treat all men a: 
brothers. That is, we should not discriminate against them because of 
their race, their color, or their creed. 

The second basic reason comes from the Preamble to the Declaratior 
of Independence itself, in which Jefferson wrote (and the Americar 
people have always subscribed to it) that all men are created equal—al 
men! And that all men have the inalienable right to life, liberty, and the 
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pursuit of happiness. Now, if that be true (and I think that it is true), 
black men as well as white men, Jews, Catholics, and Protestants alike, 
have the right to a fair start in life, to be considered and judged on their 
merits, and not to be denied opportunities because they happen to belong 
to a particular group which in one section or another is unpopular or is 
the underdog. 


Mr. McGiit: No thoughtful person in the South is quarreling with 
that. The whole problem is one of means. How do we get there? 
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Mr. Wiretu: But, McGill, I would like to cite you a comment from one 
Southerner, and it happens to be a Southern liberal, namely, Mr. Hod 
ding Carter. Here is what he had to say, very recently, in his book, 
Southern Legacy: “Neither mockery nor protest nor legislation can, in 
the ascertainable future, change the white South’s conviction that raciah 
separateness at the mass levels of personal contact is the only acceptable 
way by which large segments of two dissimilar peoples can live side by 
side in peace. Any abrupt federal effort to end segregation, as it is prac- 
ticed in the South today, would not only be foredoomed to failure but 
would also dangerously impair the present progressive adjustments be- 
tween the races.”” 

I find myself in fundamental disagreement with that. First of all, 
because we are not forcing the abolition of all segregation upon the 
South. 


Senator Doveras: Do you mean, by the President’s programs? 
Mr. Wirtu: By the President’s program. 


Senator Doucras: The President’s program has nothing to do with 
segregation in the South. 


Mr. Wirt: Except under the omnibus bill. We would like to see the 
city of Washington desegregated ... 
Senator Douctas: Of course. 


Mr. WirtH:...and become the nation’s capital again. 


Senator Douctas: Why, certainly. Congress is the Board of Aldermen 
for the city of Washington, and Congress should act in those matters. 
But, aside from the abolition of segregation in the District of Columbia. 
the President’s program does not call for the use of federal powers to 
abolish segregation in the South. It is simple and restricted to anti- 
lynching, to the abolition of the poll tax by federal action, and to a na- 
tional fair employment practices act. It does not call for the abolition of 
segregation in schools or hospitals, for example. 


Mr. Wirtu: But it does call for it in transportation facilities... 
SENATOR Dovuctas: That is right. 


Mr. WirtH:...of an interstate character. 


? Hodding Carter, Southern Legacy (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press, 1950). 
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Mr. McGri: That is in effect now. I came up to Chicago on a train 
/in which it was in effect. I travel on planes in which it is in effect; and it 
1s in effect without disturbing the South at all except in occasional 
isolated instances. I think that what Mr. Carter was trying to say was 

that you could not do it by fiat. I think probably that you agree with him 
on that. 


Mr. Wirtu: Oh, I do not think that you can legislate attitudes or that 
you can delegislate prejudices. But I do believe that we can do something 
very powerful through the public instrumentalities to change the pattern 
of discrimination. 


Senator Douctas: So, are you proposing, then, in addition to the four 
planks of President Truman, that we should have an additional plan that 
no federal money should be given for education unless schools are 
placed on a nonsegregated basis and that no money for housing unless 
housing is on a nonsegregated basis? Is that your contention? 


Mr. Wirtu: No. That is not precisely my contention. My contention 
would be that we could write into the law, with reference to these aids to 
the states, the rule that there shall be no discrimination. Then I think 
that the courts will come along, as I surely believe that they will, to tell 
us that the separate and equal doctrine is a fallacious doctrine. 


Senator Douctas: Then, in effect, what you want to do is to abolish 
segregation by federal action? 

Mr. Wirtu: I hope that we will come, through public policy, to the 
point where the public instrumentalities will not be used as a segregation 
factor. 

Senator Doveras: And then you oppose the Truman program be- 
cause it does not contain these features ? 


Mr. Wirtu: I do not oppose it as far as it goes, but I would like to see 
it go much further in order to establish ourselves in line with our ideals. 

Senator Doucras: Would you think that we would be carrying out 
the fundamental principles of religion and of democracy in advocating 
the President’s program? 


Mr. Wirtu: I think that we would go a long way in advocating it, 
but we will not go all the way that we might go in our enlightened 
civilization. 
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Senator Douctas: Then you think that we should do all these things 
at once? 


Mr. Wirtu: No, I do not think that we should do everything at once.. 
I think that we can do only one thing at a time, but here we have a pro-- 
gram before us; and that program so far, although it is a minimum pro-- 
gram, has not been acted upon by the Congress and may not be acted | 
upon in the rest of the current session. 


Mr. McGut: Let me interpose here to say that while I do not defend | 
the filibustering tactics in the slightest, nevertheless, it has not been the: 
Southern congressmen alone who had stopped this. 


Mr. Wirtu: True. The Republicrats have aided the Dixiecrats in 
stopping it. And I think that that is one of the tragedies of our political 
setup today. 


Mr. McGmiu: I agree with you. It frightens me that the Dixiecrats 
come along (most of their leadership, in my opinion, is entirely hypo- 
critical), and they have been striving not for states’ rights but to maintain 
local power over the state political machinery. I do not want us to break 
up into splinter parties. What really frightens me is that we might get a 
multiplicity of political parties. 

Mr. Wirtu: May I say that I, too, believe in states’ rights in the sense 
of doing everything that we can do that is decent on the lowest local 
level on which we can do it. But there are some of these things here that 
we obviously cannot do on a state level. If they are to be done, they must 
be done on a federal level. 


Senator Douctas: I would suggest that we narrow the discussion to 
the two points which are really under dispute—the abolition of the poll 
tax by federal action and the national fair employment practices act, 
with prison sentences as a sanction. If we take the first up, I think that 
there is a good constitutional ground for Congress, by law, making the 
poll tax in federal elections illegal. That is justified under Article I, Sec- 
tion 4, of the Constitution, which gives Congress power to make and to 
alter regulations concerning the elections of senators and representatives.* 


3 Article I, section 4, of the Constitution says: “The times, places and manner of 
holding elections for Senators and Representatives shall be prescribed in each State 
by the Legislature thereof; but the Congress may at any time by law make or alter 
such regulations, except as to places of choosing Senators.” 
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Mr. McGu: Fortunately for me Georgia does not have a poll tax. 
We abolished it. And I am a little weary of it. So far as I am concerned, 
I am ready—and I think a great many persons in the South are ready— 
to have a federal law prohibiting the poll tax. Let us see whether or not it 
is constitutional. Let us have it. 


Senator Douctias: Most of the Southern congressmen and senators 
do not go as far as that. What they propose, informally, is that we should 
have a constitutional amendment, abolishing the poll tax, which would 
then have to be ratified by three-fourths of the states, or thirty-six 
states, in order to make it effective. My objection to the constitutional 
amendment provision is that it might be a mousetrap. We might pass 
the constitutional amendment, but then the twelve Southern states, 
plus others, would refuse to ratify, and it would not go into effect. 
So, therefore, I prefer a federal law. Or, if we took the constitutional 
amendment as a minimum, it ought to be accompanied by a written 
or verbal open pledge of Southern political leaders that they would 
favor its ratification by the legislatures of their specific states. 


Mr. McGu.t: The constitutional amendment thing would be the pre- 
ferred. The states certainly ought to have the moral courage to act on it; 
but I share your fear. So I think that it is six of one and a half-a-dozen 
of the other. If we have a federal law, then the Supreme Court can decide 
whether or not it is constitutional. 


Mr. WirtH: How long must we wait until we get the people of this 
nation who were born here, or are citizens thereof, enfranchised? Must 
we wait at the convenience of a few states in the South that for one 
reason or another are opposed to it? It seems to me now is the time to do 
this and in this session of Congress. 


SENATOR Dovueuas: I am all for that. 


Mr. Wirtu: And might I ask, then, Senator, must the North, in most 
of these instances, accept the particular views of the South and make up 
its mind that nothing can be done about it and that it must bow to 
them? That is certainly not the way to go about it; that is certainly not 
the way that Lincoln went about it; and that is certainly not the way that 
we need to go about it today, because, as McGill has testified, and as I 
have seen from a great many Southerners, there is an enlightened senti- 
ment in the South. It is growing at a very rapid pace; and we of the rest 
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of the country would be aiding these enlightened Southerners in bring- 
ing about the day when these people will be enfranchised. 


Mr. McGiti: May I object just mildly to your saying whether they 
will bow to the South or not. I call your attention to the fact that a while 
ago you confirmed the fact that it was almost an equal share of Republi- 
cans and Democrats to which they bowed and not just the South. 


Mr. Wirrtu: I am not so sure that that is an equal share. I think that 
there are a few backward Republicans who are playing politics in the 
North, for one reason or another; but the overwhelming sentiment of 
Republicans, too, in the North-is for the abolition of segregation. 

Senator Douctas: Do I understand you to say, Wirth, that you think 
that the first measure which we should bring up is the abolition of the 
poll tax by federal action and that we should push FEPC into the back- 
ground? 

Mr. Wirt: That would be a matter of tactics. You know more about 
what can be done in the Senate than I do. 

Senator Dovcras: You have been making a very eloquent plea that 
we should not bow to the South on the poll tax. Does that mean that you 
think that this should be the first order of business before Congress— 
the abolition of the poll tax? 


Mr. Wirtu: Both these measures are now before the Congress. 


Senator Douctas: You cannot take up both at the same time. You 
have to take up one or the other. Which should it be, then, first? 


Mr. WirtH: That would, in my mind, be a matter of strategy. I would 


think that if the best chance is to pass the anti-poll-tax legislation now, 
let us pass that and get it out of the way and then proceed to the FEPC. 


Senator Douctas: What you find, roughly, is this: That most of the 
white workers believe that you should bring up the anti-poll-tax bill first 
but that virtually all the Negroes believe that you should bring up FEPC 
first. 

Mr. Wirt: I myself think that the FEPC is a much more important 
measure. 

Senator Douctas: If it is more important, it should be brought up 
first. 
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Mr. Wirtu: That, as I say, is a matter of tactics. 


Senator Dovetas: If it is more important, then it should be brought 
up first. 


Mr. Wirtu: It is not necessarily true that the most important things | 
should be done first. It may very well be that if the most important thing 
can be done only after a less important thing has been put out of the way, 
then I would put the less important thing out of the way. 


Mr. McGut: That certainly would have been the Lincoln way of it. 


Senator Doucras: Then you would not think it wrong, however, to | 
bring up FEPC first? 


Mr. Wirtu: No, I would not. Whatever the issue is, I hope that our — 
representatives in the Congress will stand four-square for the doctrines 
which Lincoln would have advocated. 


Senator Douctas: I am not the majority leader in the Senate, but I 
think that I can make you feel happy by saying that we are going to 
take up the most important thing first. We are going to take up FEPC 
and push it. But our difficulty will be, then, that our Southern friends 
will invoke the right of free and unlimited debate in the Senate. The 
Senate is the only legislative body in the world which has the right of 
free and unlimited debate. That is a great thing in itself, but it can be 
abused. And the Southerners intend to talk this bill to death; talk all 
around the clock, day after day, week after week, month after month. 
They already have, I think, a barrel of speeches written and ready for 
delivery so that the only way that we can break this attempt to talk the 
bill to death will be by invoking what we term in the Senate “cloture.” 
That is stopping debate and permitting each person then to talk for an 
hour, which ought to be enough in the first place. But, in order to invoke 
cloture, we will have to get sixty-four affirmative votes. Thirty-three 
people who either vote in the negative or who stay away can prevent 
cloture from being effected. And the problem is whether we can get sixty- 
four votes. That is the difficulty when you deal with twelve Southern 
states, plus four border states, plus large sections of the midwestern 
Republicans who do not want FEPC anyway. And that is really what 
is stopping us. 

Mr. Wirtu: I do not minimize the difficulties which stand in the way. 
But these difficulties are of ancient vintage, and I think that the time has 
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come now in the North, as well as in the South, when the people at large 
are going to be impatient with these tactics. I think that the people who 
pursue them will, in the long run, be discredited by their constituents. 


Senator Douctas: I think that that is true. And we are lining our bat- 
talions up, and we are ready to give battle; but we are going to do it in a 
spirit which will not destroy the unity of the United States. 


Mr. McGut: It is not popular to say so, perhaps, but Lincoln was a 
great compromiser. He has been my favorite American a long time. 
I liked the way that he worked his politics. I think that the South is ready 
for some sort of compromise. Coming back to the point, are we going to 
strive for all or nothing? Are we going to take what we can get, which 
will be a step forward and which can later be implemented? Personally 
I am in favor of some form of FEPC, but I do not want one with police, 
coercive powers. 


SENATOR Dovctas: That is, you do not want one with prison sentence. 


Mr. McGiix: I do not want one with prison sentences, not because 
it is the FEPC. Wholly aside from FEPC, I do not like anything which 
creates more police powers in this nation. 


Mr. Wirtu: On that point, may I say that almost every progress in 
human history has been achieved by first getting people to understand 
that what was being advocated was decent and reasonable and possible. 


Mr. McGitu: I am all for that, and I believe that it is possible. 


Mr. Wirtu: We have made laws. Maybe at first these laws were de- 
fective. But we have made laws, and we have said in these laws that we 
mean it. And when we do not mean it, then we leave off the punitive 
measures. I am afraid of an FEPC law which says, “You are cordially 
invited to follow this particular principle of nondiscrimination in em- 
ployment,” and then not do anything about it when the persons do 
violate. 


Senator Dovuctas: That is, you do insist on the prison sentence? 


Mr. Wirt: Not necessarily a prison sentence. I think that penal pro- 
visions ought to be there. But perhaps a fine could be compromised upon. 


Senator Doveras: But then you would waive prison sentence? 


Mr. Wirt: I am not prepared to waive it now. Senator, you know 
that I think that it is an unwarranted way of using a compromise to 
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compromise before the battle and during the battle and again after the 
battle. We compromise when we have to, when we want to avoid vio- 
lence, and to gain the greater good by the most economical means. 

Senator Douctas: And then denounce the compromisers afterward? 

Mr. Wirt: No, I do not think that we ought to denounce them. 
There ought to be some people, however, in the Senate and the House 
who will say what ought to be done on the basis of principle, and then, 
if there must be a compromise, let us have the compromise when it is 
needed but not before we go into battle on the issue. 

SenaToR Douctas: But should the public be thinking about the terms 
of a possible compromise in advance? 

Mr. Wirtu: The public is always thinking about that. They have been 
getting nothing more than compromises over the years; in fact, they have 
not even been getting compromises. 

Senator Douctas: Are you thinking about the terms of a possible com- 
promise? 

Mr. Wirtu: Yes, I am. 

Senator Doucras: What would they be? 

Mr. Wirtu: If you want me to specify in this case... 

SENATOR Douvctas: Yes. 

Mr. WirtH:... I would say that in the case of the FEPC law, I would 
hold out as long as I could, as long as there was a chance of getting it 
passed. 

Senator Douctas: With jail sentence? 

Mr. Wirtu: With penal clauses. 

Senator Douetas: So that anyone who is regarded as discriminating: 
against a person because of race, creed, or color should be put in prison? 

Mr. Wirtn: Yes, I think that that should be done, because I think that: 
that action would be a violation of our fundamental law. 


SENATOR Douctas: How many state laws have this provision in them? 


4 The following states (as of September, 1949) now have state fair employment! 
practices legislation: Connecticut, Indiana, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New Mexico,, 
New York, Oregon, Rhode Island, Washington, and Wisconsin. Of these states, 
the laws of Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, Oregon, and Washington have: 
penal clauses. 
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Mr. Wirtu: We have at least five states which have that provision now. 
We have only ten states altogether which had such legislation. 


SENATOR Douctas: And five have this provision and five have nothing. 
Mr. Wirtu: Five have such penal provision. 

Senator Dovetas: And five have not? 

Mr. Wirtu: And five have not. 


_ Senator Doveras: And you think that it is the five who have this pro- 
vision which should be followed in this respect by the country as a whole? 


Mr. Wirtu: Yes. I think that that would be proper. 


Mr. McGi1t: Do you have any proof that those who do not have it 
are working out any less ably than the others that do have it? 


Mr. Wirtu: We do not have too much proof, but we do know this: 
That where the law is on the statute books, the law is not so frequently 
violated as some people might think. After all, in none of these states 
has anybody been put in jail. It has been settled by hearings and by ad- 
ministrative decisions of one kind or another, which apparently are satis- 
factory. 


Mr. McGit: As I said, Iam for an FEPC without these police jail sanc- 
tions in it. I do not want police powers increased. I would like to see them 
_ decreased everywhere. But I do not agree with you that if you had one 
which would allow the government to come in, subpoena you for hear- 
ings, which would examine the employment records, and which would 
go into it thoroughly, there would be a voluntary sort of “please, will- 
_ you-come-into-my-parlor” law. It would seem to me that it would be a 
_ good start. 


Mr. Wirtu: It might very well be a good start. 


Senator Douctas: You might be willing to compromise on that, then, 
I take it? 


Mr. Wirrtu: I think that I would compromise ultimately, if I had to, 
_and come back the next session with a stronger law. But, as I see it, 
- Douglas, you are not going to have too much alliance from the Republi- 
- cans in this. 


Senator Dovuctas: I think that that is true. 
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Mr. Wirtu: If I read aright what the Republican policy statement 
this week put out, it seems to be going back even on their 1948 platform 
promises. They have a watered-down program, in which they are not 
in favor of anything. That is why I think that the progressives in Con- 
gress must stand for a real civil rights program. 


SENATOR Douctas: I agree on that. As a matter of fact, the Senate is 
run by a coalition of Southern Dixiecrats and Northern, midwestern Re- 
publicans, who have a virtual alliance. I do want to say, however, that 
there are some splendid Republicans who worked with us on this meas- 
ure, such as Senator Ives of New York, Senator Lodge of Massachusetts, 
and Senator Morse of Oregon. So we should not indulge in a blanket 
denunciation of the Republicans. 


Mr. McGutu: I believe that the South is willing to come along much 
further than people believe if we can get rid of the fears and get rid of 
the stubborn “whipping-boy” attitude toward the South. 


Mr. WirtH: The time has come when so many people are disillusioned 
and when our position in the world is so threatened by our not living up 
to our democratic promises that here at home we must begin, seriously, 
to do so. I believe that we will be gaining strength and unity in our 
nation by trying to enact these laws. Furthermore, the time has come 
when we may be called upon to share in the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights; and if we do not have this legislation enacted here at 
home, now and in the near future, we cannot honestly do so. 


Senator Douctas: Wirth has touched upon a point which I think we 
all have thought about a great deal in these last months. The Commu- 
nists are now making a vigorous attack against the United States in all 
corners of the world—a very unjust attack to my point of view, but still a 
vigorous attack. And we are now engaged in a struggle as to whether 
the people of Southeast Asia and of India will line up with the democra- 
cies or whether they will go over to the police state of communism. It is. 
important that we remove race discrimination from American life in 
order to strengthen our position. I appeal to the people of the South, who 
are extremely patriotic, to see that there is a national interest involved 
and that some of their feeling for states’ rights be waived in return for 
the national interest. 


